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THE ENCLOSURE OF THE KEYMER COMMONS 


BY P. F. BRANDON 


By means of an Act of Parliament which received the 
royal assent in April 1828, all the commons and waste lands 
in the Manor and Parish of Keymer were enclosed. The Act 
extinguished all rights of pasturage and other common rights 
in three commons—St. John’s, Valebridge and Broad Street 
Green, totalling, in all, over 450 acres. Several tracks and 
footpaths were stopped up and roads set out anew. Over 200 
acres were put up for sale and the residue parcelled out amongst 
the successful claimants. 

This Act is of particular interest for two reasons. Firstly, 
the enclosure was the initial stage in the building of a new town 
in Sussex, for Burgess Hill is sited on St. John’s common and 
the former adjoining common of Clayton. When the Enclo- 
sure Commissioners laid out their pattern of roads, footpaths 
and parcels of land they were unconsciously establishing part 
of the lineaments of Burgess Hill. Leylands Road, Freek’s 
Lane and Church Road were roads made under the enclosure 
and some later roads were guided by property boundaries 
fixed by the Award, notably St. John’s Road and Park Road. 

Before enclosure the commons provided indifferent 
grazing. St. John’s provided a site for the annual sheep fair 
on July Sth and about 12 acres of it were clay diggings for 
the brick tile and pottery works of Taylor and Shaw, an indus- 
try which is said to have originated in 1714 when a vein of 
brick-clay was discovered. One clay vein, locally known as 
St. John’s Clay, burnt to a bright red and was particularly 
prized for terra cotta work. Yellow clay was used for brick 
making.? In its unimproved state it clearly had little com- 
mercial value and the Lord of the Manor’s interest in the soil 
was an unrealisable asset. Moreover, like similar open and 
sparsely populated places it had gained an unenviable notoriety 
which made it a place to avoid. 
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The enclosure was made possible by the successful sale 
of nearly half the common to pay for the cost of enclosing it. 
Until the early 19th century the sale of land for building in 
such an isolated spot would have been foredoomed to failure. 
The common suddenly acquired site value when a new turn- 
pike road was constructed from London to Brighton via 
Cuckfield under Acts starting in 1770. Yeakell and Gardner’s 
map dated 1783 shows this crossing St. John’s Common. This 
became the most direct route to Brighton until the short cut 
from Handcross to Pyecombe was authorised by an Act of 
1808, after which the St. John’s Common route still retained 
some of its popularity on account of its superior refreshment 
and hostelry facilities. By 1828 there was a strong possibility 
that buyers could be induced to take up land fronting the turn- 
pike road, only 8 miles from Brighton, with a view to building 
villas and shopping facilities for people who shared in the 
prosperity of the fast expanding resort yet preferred to live 
at a reasonable travelling distance from it. 


In the Particulars of Sale this aspect is naturally per- 
suasively expressed. The advantages of the road site were 
enumerated and the local clays were said to be ideal for the 
brick making. Valebridge Common, which had some attrac- 
tive landscape features, including the old water-mill and pond, 
was “ calculated in all respects for the erection of villas.”” The 
advertisement in the Sussex Weekly Advertiser for 4th August 


1828 declares that the site commands ‘‘ the richest view of 
the Weald of Sussex.” 


The sale was conspicuously successful. Land sold at 
over £30 an acre with a frontage on the turnpike road and 
over £16 away from it. The buyers were principally the 
Brighton gentry, speculative builders and local professional 
people, but John Ellman, the celebrated sheep farmer of 
Glynde, invested more than any other. Doubtless many of 
the buyers over-anticipated the demand for building land. 
The mushroom growth of Burgess Hill, as the Tithe Map 
indicates, did not begin until the 1850’s, after the railway had 
been built. By the 1860’s and 70’s the value of the land had 
risen over 5 fold. 

In nearly every instance of an enclosure award, no docu- 
ments have survived which tell us of the events leading up to 
the enclosure nor how the Commissioners discharged their 
responsible task of alloting the wastes among the claimants.* 
The Keymer Enclosure is exceptional in that the working 
papers of the Commissioners were most competently kept by 
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a member of a firm of solicitors now represented by Messrs. 
Howlett and Clarke, Ship Street, Brighton, in whose possession 
they remain. It is possible in this case to attempt a connective 
narrative of the proceedings instead of merely recording a fait 


accompli. This is then the second interesting feature of this 
enclosure. 


Early in 1828, three years after the Rev. Henry Bayntun 
bought the Manor, the freeholders and copyhold tenants were 
circularised to ascertain their views on enclosure. The 
leading proprietors, Bayntun, Caroline Chatfield, Bine and 
Whiteman quickly confirmed their support but a number of 
the smaller owners were hesitant to commit themselves for a 
variety of reasons. In a rough notebook the names of over 
60 persons submitted to the enclosure propaganda are listed 
together with their opinions. One signed the petition support- 
ing the enclosure but then had second thoughts for we read 
‘** he does not like to sign the consent Bill because he is afraid 
of the expense.” The allotment had to be hedged and 
ditched or fenced, no small concern for the small farmer and 
the possibility of a general levy probably deterred others 
who preferred to be ‘‘ neuter.”” Several needed time to con- 
sider, presumably ‘‘ to see what my neighbours do” as one 
more frankly replied. One elderly man wisely left the decision 
to his son and several assented to the enclosure but refused to 
sign anything, perhaps for fear of reprisals from a dissenting 
group. At all events, by February 1828, after several weeks’ 
discussion, there were only 6 dissenters but 13 were uncom- 
mitted, some of whom had given oral indications in support 
of the enclosure. The required two-thirds:majority was thus 
obtained, the petition was presented to Parliament and the 
Bill passed quickly through all its stages without incident. 

The enclosure procedure had been laid down by the 
General Act of 1801. The three Commissioners (all described 
in the Act as “‘ Land Agents’’) appointed to enclose the 
Commons were Geo. Smallpiece of Compton near Guildford 
and James Hudson of Birling near Eastbourne, both land- 
owners, and Robert Clutton probably connected with the 
firm of London solicitors who procured the Act. As required 
by the Act, they promptly appointed a Clerk, Thomas Attree, 
a surveyor, H. Walter, and as bankers, Messrs. Hall, West 
and Borrer of the Union Bank, Brighton (two Borrers were 
resident locally). 


All the public business was transacted in Cuckfield inns. 
The first meeting was at the Talbot, but thereafter the Com- 
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missioners removed nearer the scene of action and made the 
Kings Head, on St. John’s Common itself, their base. As 
means of communication they relied upon both the traditional 
use of notices pinned to the church doors of Keymer, Worth 
and Balcombe and advertisements in the ‘* Brighton Gazette ” 
and the “‘ Sussex Weekly Advertiser.” 


The main responsibilities of the Commissioners con- 
cerned claims on the common and the making of roads. All 
persons having rights of common in the lands about to be 
enclosed were required to deliver an account of them in 
writing before the 25th June, 1828. 47 persons submitted 
claims in respect of over 150 properties and a schedule of these 
was printed and published explaining how objections to the 
claims could be made. A large number of objections were 
received and all persons against whom objections had been 
made were notified by the Clerk. A meeting was arranged on 
August 18th, 1828, to hear the objections and examine wit- 
nesses. Previously the surveyor had ascertained the bounds 
of the Manor of Keymer and the Commissioners had person- 
ally perambulated their entire length, over 20 miles. On the 
20-24th October 1828, they ascertained the lands of the various 
parties whose claims had been allowed and this took up 4 more 
days in November. Over 3 months’ notice had been given 
that all rights of pasturage and other common rights were to 
be extinguished from the 18th December, 1828. In January 
1829 requests for a particular situation for an allotment were 
accepted and on the 9th March a draft scheme was laid before 
the claimants. This proved satisfactory and the Clerk was 
ordered to proceed “ with all despatch” to prepare a draft 
of the Award. This was read on 22nd June, 1829 executed 
in September and finally enrolled with the Clerk of the Peace 
on the conclusion of the whole business in October 1829, 
only 18 months after the Bill had been passed. 


In July 1828 the surveyor had been ordered to search 
the commons and the immediate neighbourhood for any 
materials which might be of use in making the roads. Since 
it was proposed to sell nearly half of the common in September 
1828 it was necessary to ascertain all recognised public carriage 
ways and stop up any other ways and paths over the 
lands. A schedule of these was published and no objections 
having been received, the remainder were closed. Tenders 
were invited for the making of roads and two were accepted, 
one for 3 roads on St. John’s and one for 2 roads on 
Valebridge Common. Subsequently a petition was received 
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requesting that certain paths might not be stopped up 
but it was found these crossed land already sold. Before 
the roads could be handed over to the care of the parish 
two Magistrates were required to certify them as complete. 
Owing to pressure of work no magistrates from any of the 
surrounding towns could get to the site before August 1829 
by which time the roads had deteriorated somewhat so an 


extra charge of over £45 was incurred to make certification 
more certain. 


In their handling of claims the Commissioners encountered 
a well-organised group of larger owners who had legal repre- 
sentation. There is no sign, however, that they received more 
than their due. On the contrary, all claims, both large and 
small, seem to have been dealt with in a very sympathetic 
and impartial manner. It was contended, for example, by 
Mr. Fearon, of the Middle Temple, on behalf of several 
objectors, that according to a presentment of the customs of 
the Manor of Keymer in 1733, cottagers, enfranchised lands 
and freeholders were not entitled to any common rights and 
hence no share of the waste about to be allotted. Clearly 
these customs were not so unambiguous as Fearon strove to 
demonstrate for some of over 20 claims to which he raised 
objection were subsequently accepted by the Commissioners. 
To a firm of solicitors acting for another dubious claimant 
they stated that ‘‘ they were still prepared to listen to any 
other evidence they might think worth producing.” On behalf 
of the owner of a farm at Broad Street Green evidence was 
produced purporting to prove that the Green was a public 
highway and not subject to inclosure. Alternatively, if 
accounted waste, it belonged to the Manor of Ockley, not of 
Keymer. In fact, the farm turned out animals on the Green 
and after the objections to enclosure had been rejected, the 
owner bought over 20 acres at about £20 an acre. In some 
doubtful cases the testimony of ancient witnesses was accepted 
and in others 17th-century entries in the Court Rolls were 
scrutinised to decide obscurities. The claims rejected seem 
to fall under the following heads: (a) for lands which had been 
granted from the commons during the last twenty years, (5) 
cottages for which no proof could be given of the exercise of 
common rights, (c) enfranchised lands with no specific mention 
of rights of common, (d) lands which were not tenements 
of the Manor of Keymer. 


The cost of the enclosure can be ascertained from the 
account books kept by the Commissioners. 
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Purchase money re- Cost of obtaining the 


ceived from sales of Act of Parliament .. 1,086 6 8 
land... a .. 4,738 13 0 Solicitor’s fees for busi- 
ness after the Act had 
been obtained ce 314 6 O 
Commissioners’ fees . . 844 4 0 
Clerks’ fees .. . seo 8 
Surveyor’s fees ie 6? 1 3 
Making roads and 
bridges bse ic OO S41 
Auctioneer ea 60 5 6 
Miscellaneous - at 66 63 
Returned to persons 
awarded allotments .. 150 12 7 
Allowance for land not 
allowed = 7 > § 2 
Deposit refunded... 58 0 0 
£4,738 13 0 £4,738 13 0 
NOTES 


1 Both the Act (9 Geo IV cap 6 private) and the Award can be con- 
sulted in the East Sussex Record Office, Lewes. 
2 “ Historicus ’’ (C. D. Meads), ** Historical Notes of Burgess Hill.” 


3 See W. E. Tate, S.A.C. Ixxxviii, 129-130. 


THE SCHOOL AT SEDLESCOMBE 


BY J. E. WADEY 


In 1729 an estate called Darbeys in Westfield was con- 
veyed to trustees for a charity school at Sedlescombe, the 
estate having been bought out of a bequest of £500 by the 
Rev. George Barnsley of that parish “for the education of 
poor children (whose parents are not of ability to pay for 
their learning) in the knowledge and practice of the Christian 
Religion as professed and taught in the Church of England 
in the manner of the Charity Schools now in use in the 
Kingdome.”! Part of this money was used for a school at 
Burwash and part for the school at Sedlescombe. The prem- 
ises in which the latter was conducted were held by the trustees 
under an assignment in 1731 for the residue of a term of 100 
years from March 1652, which term was renewed by the Duke 
of Newcastle by a lease dated 28 December 1731 for 99 years 
from the expiration of the above-mentioned term at a rent of 
ld. The assignment provided that the vicar should be a 
trustee ex-officio and stated that the premises were intended 
to be used for the teaching, instructing and learning of such 
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poor children as should be born in the parish to read and write.” 
The property in Westfield produced at first an income of £20 
a year which was utilised for the payment of the schoolmaster. 


There is in the East Sussex County Record Office a 
minute book of the Trustees which by courtesy of the Archivist 
I have been able to see. The earliest entry is in 1748, though 
the school must have been already in existence by then. It is 
not clear whether there was an earlier book or whether the 
trustees subsisted for some years without minutes. 


The book opens with a memorandum signed by the 
trustees (James Ingram, rector, Henry Bishop, Gent. of 
Sedlescombe and John Plumer of Battle) setting out the 
general principles of management. All children to be taught 
were to be admitted under the hand or hands of one or 
more of the trustees. The parents of children were not to 
detain them from school unless by consent of one or more 
of the trustees, consent only to be granted at such times of 
the year when the children might earn something towards the 
maintenance of the rest of the family. Parents were to keep 
the children sweet and clean that they “ not be a nusance ” 
to the rest of the school. The number of scholars was not to 
exceed 20, every writer to be reckoned as two. The master 
was to instruct the children in the principles of the Christian 
religion, as professed in the Church of England. When the 
school debts were paid money remaining from a legacy of the 
late Rev. Francis Brown Wright to the free school was to be 
applied to buying Testaments and Bibles for the use of the 
scholars in the said school only. Trustees were to visit the 
school once a month and to inspect the buildings once a year. 


The practice of counting every writer as two may be 
compared to that adopted by at least one local education 
authority in recent times, by which every pupil over 16 years 
of age was counted as two in making a preliminary assessment 
of the staff needed for a grammar school. 


Apart from the memorandum already quoted and another 
relating to an agreement between the trustees and one of the 
schoolmasters the minutes deal in the main with the appoint- 
ment of trustees and schoolmasters. There are also a number 
of entries by the master relating to the number of children at 
the school and to payments of salary made by the trustees. 


The number of pupils on 23rd June, 1748 was 12, to which 
two more were added on the following day. There were at 
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first few writers, but by April 1772 there were five out of 
twelve pupils, and by the end of the century about seventy 
per cent. were writers. The salary of the schoolmaster was 
not constant but depended on the expenditure on repairs to 
the Westfield property during the halfyear preceding the date 
on which payment was due. There is no record of the amount 
paid until March 1805 when the full amount of £10 10s. was 
paid. Full amounts were paid in succeeding halfyears until 
Michaelmas 1807. On October 7th of that year Colbran 
received only £5 6s. 7d. and subsequently there seem to have 
been deductions more often than not. 

The first mention of a schoolmaster by name was in 1755 
when Isaac Gostling, the master at that time, being incapaci- 
tated by age, Thomas Colbran, a youth of 18 years from 
Ninfield was appointed to be “‘ allowed use of the school house 
to teach therein the poor children committed to his care and 
others who may come to him for instruction.”’ The others 
were doubtless pupils for whom a fee was paid to the school- 
master. How many Thomas Colbran had is not recorded, 
but he certainly had some, and permission for the acceptance 
of feepayers was given in more precise terms to his successor. 
In 1865 there were 25‘besides 20 free pupils. 

Next after the record of his appointment Colbran makes 
his first entry in the book:— 


“I, Thomas Colbran was appointed Master of the Free 
school at Sedlescombe at Ladytide, 1755.” 


Under this entry appears the following, written fifty- 
seven years later,— 
1812 
1755 
57 
aged 18 when appoint?, 


75 my age at Lady tide 1812 


On 29th September, 1771, the Trustees made an agree- 
ment with Colbran in terms which constituted a kind of 
insurance. ‘“* The trustees promise to pay Thomas Colbran 
40s. per year in case he should by sickness or any other accident 
be rendered incapable of managing the said school or die, for 
each and every year of the said term of twenty years next 
ensuing the date hereof, that may happen to be unexpired at 
the time of his becoming incapable or Death out of the 
salary due and payable to his successor by two equal payments 
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in the year, viz., at Ladytide and Michaelmas, the first pay- 
ment to be made out of the first half year’s salary that becomes 
due next after his inability or death for and in.consideration 
of the sum of Forty pounds laid out and expended by the said 
Thomas Colbran in making an addition to the school house 
at the southeast end thereof.” 

On the face of it it does not look like a very good business 
arrangement for Colbran, whose only hope of getting his 
money back was, it appears, for him to become incapable 
within six months of the date of the agreement. Nor could 
it be welcome to his successor. Indeed, it may be doubted 
whether the trustees were entitled to make the agreement. 

However, Colbran lived until 1816 or 1817 and all he got 
was the addition to the schoolhouse at the southeast end. He 
may well have thought that the improvement in his working 
conditions and possibly increased accommodation for fee 
payers was well worth the money laid out. It is refreshing 
to find a village schoolmaster in the eighteenth century with 
forty pounds. 


Colbran seems to have had some business instincts for 
the minute recording the appointment of his successor Charles 
Winser includes the following passage: “‘ As it is understood 
that entrance money has been demanded by the late master 
Thomas Colbran on the admittance of free scholars it is hereby 
resolved and declared that no entrance money shall be in 
future demanded of such free scholars.” 

Winser was succeeded in November 1863 by James 
Baker whose appointment was terminated for inefficiency at 
the end of 1868. In January 1869 Joseph Garratt Hefford 
was appointed on trial. He was to get £30 a year (no doubt 
the income from the Westfield property) plus £20 by subscrip- 
tion by equal quarterly payments plus Government Grant if 
any and the customary school fees. In January 1871 school 
pence provided £33 18s. Od. and Government Grant 
£27 17s. 6d. 

In 1864 the school was restored at a cost of £391 11s. 3d., 
of which, at the time of the minute £317 17s. 9d. had been 
received in contributions. The contractor was Mr. Catt. 

So, with a roll of 119 boys and girls, in restored premises, 
we may leave the school at Sedlescombe on the threshold of 
the era of Education Acts. 


1 V.C.H. and B.M. addl. MS 39357. 
* Board of Education list of elementary schools, 1907, 
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THE ROMANO-BRITISH SITE AT BODIAM STATION 
BY COL. J. DARRELL HILL 


1. The excavations at this site were brought to a con- 
clusion on the 3lst May 1960, not because the site had been 
thoroughly investigated, but on account of further damage 
being done to the growing hops. The area originally selected 
for excavation measured some 20 yards by 20. Four trenches 
and a portion of a fifth were dug running west to east across 
the site. These trenches were 54 feet long, three feet wide 
with an average depth of three feet nine inches, except in 
certain selected areas, where digging was carried to a depth 
of four feet nine inches, and in one place to a depth of five feet 


six inches. The water level was reached between four feet 
and four feet six inches. 


The method of excavation was most unsatisfactory, but 
it was governed by the position of the hop poles, which had 
already been strung with twine, and by the growing hops. 
We were asked by Messrs. Guinness to do as little damage as 
possible, and our thanks are due to them for allowing us to 
dig at all. At no period was it possible to survey the excavated 
area as a whole. Indeed, no sooner had a trench been ex- 


cavated and examined, than it had to be refilled with the earth 
from its neighbour. 


2. The site yielded a mass of pottery sherds, scores of 
tegulae, a few broken imbrices and a quantity of Samian ware, 
some of it of a high quality. In addition some glass, and a 
bronze statuette (34 inches high, and probably representing 
Mercury) were recovered. Until everything has been classi- 
fied and dated it would be rash to be specific as to the origin 


and use of the site, but the following suggestion is put forward 
for consideration. 


It can be accepted that there existed buildings of the 
wattle and daub type, with tiled roofs, which were occupied by 
a succession of local inhabitants, probably employed by the 
Roman authorities. They left behind a mass of coarse heavy 
black and grey pottery sherds. These workmen in turn robbed 
the previous buildings, to make floors, drains, and even a 
wall. Numerous examples were traced where broken tiles, 
and pottery sherds of various kinds, had been used in an 
indiscriminate fashion in the various floor levels, of which no 
less than eight could be traced, 
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In the wall (a rough-and-ready affair) was embedded a 
CL.BR. tile. Another CL.BR. tile was found lying on part 
of a pavement. This was of especial interest, and I am in- 
debted to Mr. Ivan Margary for drawing my attention to a 
similar stamp, recovered from a bloomery at Bardon near 
Ticehurst. (Vide Antiquaries Journal Vol. XXXII Jan-Apl. 
1952, Nos. 1 and 2) which is so similar as to suggest that 
the stamp from Bodiam and that from Bardon came from the 
same source. 

Altogether some five portions of tiles bearing the CL.BR. 
stamp were recovered from this site from which it would 
appear that the Roman naval authorities were interested in 
this area. 

It is possible that in the vicinity of the present site, there 
exists a larger and more elaborate building, yet to be excavated, 
which may have housed naval personnel. This would account 
for the better class of pottery, and Samian ware, together with 
the decorated glass and bronze statuette, objects not usually 
associated with workmen’s hutments. 

In one trench (E), the excavation was carried to a depth 
of five feet six inches. At this depth lying athwart the axis 
of the trench, was a tree trunk or plank, ebony black in colour, 
some seven or eight inches across and very hard. Some three 
inches above was recovered the jaw bone of an animal (prob- 
ably pig). Owing to the influx of water, it was not possible 
to make any further examination, but the above were found 
in the stiff bluish grey clay which seems to mark the basic level 
of the site. 


3. The finding of this site on the floor of the Rother 
valley is of considerable interest. Some authorities have 
suggested that the Rother was subjected to so great tidal 
pressures in Roman times, that the water level reached between 
the 20 and 25 contour lines, but this discovery would seem to 
negative such an idea. We know that in the 13th century 
onwards, very considerable, and prolonged, flooding did take 
place, and this is partly borne out by the fact that a number 
of pottery sherds and tiles show considerable smoothing by the 
action of water. This must have taken place long after the 
Roman occupation. 


4. The following points are worth recording, in view of 
the present site, and the newly discovered portion of the Road 
(see below p. 206). It is known that a ford existed across 
the Rother in mediaeval times some forty yards to the east of 
the present Bodiam Bridge. The field immediately to the 
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south and opposite the ford has been known from the earliest 
times as “‘ the Clappers,”’ and the Concise Oxford Dictionary 
of English Place names gives it as a dialect word meaning 
“a rough or natural bridge over a stream—stepping stones.” 
A compass bearing taken from the angle made by the west 
edge of the newly discovered section of the Road points to 
this crossing, and makes the Road as passing some 15 yards 
to the east of the present excavations. 

It is possible therefore that a ford existed across the 
Rother at this point in Roman times. 

It is noticeable that a prolongation of the compass 
bearing leads to the line of the Road exposed last year (1959) 
lying just to the west of Bodiam Castle. 


BIGNOR VILLA WATER SUPPLY 


BY MAJOR C. A. POGSON, M.C. 


For 149 years the source of the Villa’s water supply, that 
important aspect of Roman achievement, has defied detection 
and still remains a mystery. In the absence of something 
concrete in the shape of a chance “ find ”’ the matter appears 
to have been dismissed without adequate consideration. It 
has been propounded that there was a superficial spring, now 
extinct, there was a piped supply or a well, but to the best of 
my knowledge the pros and cons of these various alternatives 
have not been compared. This particular problem has always 
been of special interest to me and so it was with the greatest 
pleasure that I availed myself of a suggestion by Captain 
. H. Tupper to carry out a survey by dowsing with the hope 

that this method might perhaps produce a solution of the 
problem or at least throw some light on the matter. 

Two of four possible means of obtaining water can, with- 
out doubt, be eliminated so far as the requirements of the Villa 
in its heyday are concerned. These are rain storage and 
transport from a surface source in containers by man and beast. 
The latter means may perhaps have been employed in the 
case of the earlier building or buildings when requirements 
would have been on a very modest scale. In any case they 
are not capable of proof. 

There remain either (1) a method of boosting by means 
of a ram or pump from a surface source by a rising main 
pipe line to an elevated point and thence by pipe or leet to 
the Villa or (2) withdrawal by pump or wheel from an open 
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well excavated on elevated ground thence direct by gravity 
feed to the Villa; alternatively, by pumping to a required 
height and thence by gravity feed. 

There is now but the one surface stream which flows 
through Bignor Park at the foot of the escarpment north of 
the Villa but having regard to certain geological and surface 
features this point called for further investigation. The exist- 
ing stream has two heads, both issuing at heights slightly 
in excess of 200 O.D. in coombes near Glatting and Cold- 
harbour farms, the one ? of a mile S.W. and the other ¢ mile 
S.S.W. of Bignor Church respectively. These coombes—a 
characteristic of the escarpments and dip slopes of the Downs 
mostly are related to the local joint system of the chalk which 
being lines of weakness have caused erosion to take place and 
result very often in steep valley heads on which a fluctuating 
water table exerts considerable effects and lavants (or bournes) 
break out in otherwise dry chalk valleys. These in turn can 
easily give rise to new channels and run-offs. Any more or 
less permanent rise in the water table would have the effect of 
producing new streams. There is ample evidence that the 
water table in ihe chalk in Roman times was considerably 
higher than it is nowadays for instance, to take a somewhat 
extreme example, it is said that the evidence afforded from 
Woodyates in Cranbourne Chase (Hants) tends to show that 
in late Roman times the bottom of a well could be no less 


than 60 feet above those of modern wells in the neighbour- 
hood! 


The two springs from the Glatting and Coldharbour 
coombes unite at the immediate west of Bignor, circle round 
below the village and turn east through Bignor Park. At the 
nearest point to, and to the immediate north of, the Villa 
the present height of this stream is about 70 O.D. or, in other 
words, about one hundred feet lower than the Villa and some 


130 feet below the elevated ground situated at the north of 
the Villa. 


A little further to the east of Coldharbour Farm there is 
another coombe which now produces a small spring, and it 
seems that on reaching the low ground its natural trend is not 
to join the other two streams but to turn east at once, parallel 
to and south of the Bignor-West Burton road. It follows then 
that between the two westerly streams and this most easterly 
one there exists a diminutive water parting. This small local 
folding may well be due to the effect of slip of the Greensand 
on the Gault, visible at outcrop on the west of the village. 
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Examination leads me to put forward the suggestion that the 
trend of the central stream is not what it used to be and that 
in Roman times its waters, in greater volume, might also have 
followed an eastern trend on the south of the Bignor-West 
Burton road. This stream would probably have been aug- 
mented by springs from other coombes now dry because the 
water table has dropped below their floors. Most of the water 
now seeps sub surface but breaks as a spring near West 
Burton House which flows to the Arun. Owing to the effects 
of sub-aerial denudation the escarpment of the South Downs 
is continually receding southwards. While such movement is 
but small it can reasonably be postulated that 1700 years ago 
the position of the stream might have been further to the 
north than the present low ground. 


From the foregoing it will be appreciated that my hypo- 
thesis is that in Roman days, in addition to the present stream 
in Bignor Park there was also one south of the present Bignor- 
West Burton road. This stream would have been closer and 
more convenient for the inhabitants of the original timber 
house who would use it for watering animals and taking away 
water for personal needs, but at some stage of the develop- 
ment of the Villa, when the question arose of a supply of 
water at the Villa and the decision was to obtain from surface 
sources, then the problem would at once have arisen whether 
to obtain from the north or the south. The former would 
necessitate a lift of some 130 feet, but once at the highest point 
the water would easily gravitate to the Villa: on the other 
hand use of the southern stream would involve pumping to 
some point to the north of the Villa to obtain a gravity feed. 
Even this would entail a lift of some 50-60 feet. I have some 
doubts whether either of these schemes would have been 
possible, in particular the former. Yet another possible 
scheme having a possibility of overcoming the lift problem 
would have been to impound the best of the spring heads and 
make use of a pipe rising main or perhaps an aqueduct? 


I can scarcely visualise such a grandiose scheme for just a 
villa. 


Now in all these cases it would have been necessary to use 
pipes. These could have been made of lead or tiles jacketed 
in concrete or composed of timber pipes joined by iron collars 
as found at Lindum (Lincoln) and Venta Icenorum (Caister-by- 
Norwich) respectively and other places. Had there been 
such lengths of piping it is reasonable to suppose that at least 
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some remains would have been found but with the exception 
of a short length of lead pipe nothing has come to light. 


Search along the river bank in Bignor Park and in the 
low ground south of the Bignor-West Burton Road failed to 
reveal anything which might be connected with the above 
schemes. Having exhausted the various possibilities of 
provision from surface sources it remained to investigate the 
possibility of a well supply. The Villa is situated on the 
southern slope of a fold of the Upper Greensand some 14 
miles long on an E.W. axis. The formation, in addition to 
various sands and marls contains a kind of siliceous rotten- 
stone—the malmstone—which can be quite a good water 
bearer in the form of isolated flows in particular when the 
beds form a narrow escarpment in front of the Chalk hills. 
The highest point is slightly in excess of the 200ft. contour; 
on the south, west and north it falls away to the 100ft. contour 
or less and on the east it slopes to the Arun. On its N.W. 
and N. flank it forms an escarpment, in places precipitous 
due to slip on the underlying Gault and Folkestone Beds. 
Examination of the scant exposures in the upper portions of 
the escarpment yielded no information. No springs present 
at surface and I was unable to find any indications of them 
in the nearby dip slope. 


In order to obtain an overall picture of the underground 
sources in the immediate vicinity I carried out a survey by 
dowsing covering the area bounded by:— 


on the south...foot of the Downs 
west.....Bignor village 
north...stream in Bignor Park 


east......A N-S line midway between the Villa and 
Hadworth Farm 


In the whole of this area there exists only one underground 
flow, on a north-south trend, of any importance whatsoever. 
The course of this flow is of considerable and significant 
interest. Jt originates (i.e., has its catchment or gathering 
ground) in Bignor Park north of the escarpment, but south 
of the stream with which it has no connection: it pursues a 
more or less straight course under the escarpment—the field 
on top thereof—the field on the immediate north of the Villa 
—under the MUSEUM! Southwards, approaching the 
West Burton-Bignor road it loses intensity, is tending to split 
up and south of the road on the oncoming of the Lower Chalk 
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it is no longer traceable. I estimate the depth of this flow 
in the vicinity of the Museum to be about 50ft. to 60ft. 


While it is very possible that over the centuries the water 
table has fallen, nonetheless, having regard to the character- 
istics of the U.G. coupled with the problematic escarpment of 
Roman days I tend to the opinion that if indeed this flow was 
the source of the Villa’s water supply then the well might have 


been 40ft.-50ft. deep. This figure is, of course, of speculative 
value. 


I consider that the suggestion of a superficial spring, now 
defunct, must be ruled out—the malmstone and clay beds 
may be more or less horizontally bedded and the catchment 
area for superficial level would be too small. Spring-fed 
ponds such as found at the farm near Rockbourne Down 
(Hants) and other sites, while perhaps suitable for those 


purposes, certainly would not be of value for such an important 
Villa as Bignor. 


I consider that the well would have been sited on the line 
of this flow on a site up to some 200-300 feet north of the Villa. 
The advantage of such site would be that in addition to afford- 
ing a gravity supply, separate leets could be led to the baths 
and the stock by starting with the one leet and then bifurcating 
to where required. 


If the well had been in the precincts of the Villa some 
evidence of it would surely have been found at the time of the 
original excavation. The use of leets instead of piping would 
account for the lack of evidence of the supply system. 


It would be of interest to know what quantity of water 
would probably have been required? 


I feel convinced that supply by well is the correct solution 
of the problem; it remains to find the exact position of the 


well and I am hoping to tackle this problem when the ground 
is clear of crops. 


Having regard to the significant fact, previously men- 
tioned, that the Villa is located on the one and only flow west 
of Stane Street, I should like to think that its site was deter- 
mined by the dictum of a Roman water diviner which provides 
yet another answer to the question why the Villa was built so 
far from Stane Street. 


I am grateful to Lord Viscount Mersey and to Captain 
H. Tupper for their co-operation in permitting me to carry out 
my researches on their properties, 
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WORTH CHURCH PULPIT 


BY PETER BLUM 


The inscription on the Entablature of the carved Pulpit 
in Worth Church is in two lines and must be read while 
walking twice around the pulpit from left to right. It then 
reads as follows (Note the date): 


WOL.MI.LEVET / DE.WERTH.MIN / WORDT. 
HOLDEN / VND.MIN.VADER / WERTH.EN.LEVE // 
VND.WIL.WERDE / THO.EM.KAME / VND.EIN. 
WANNIGE / BILEM.MAKE / 10A : 14 / ANNO. 
DNI. 1577. 


Now 10A 14 stands for John, ch. XIV. The carver lacked 
the space to give the verse number, but the text is easily 
identifiable as John XIV, 23. In a revised modern High Ger- 
man version based on Luther’s, this reads: 


*“Wer mich liebet, der wird mein Wort halten; und 
mein Vater wird ihn lieben, und wir werden zu ihm 
kommen und Wohnung bei ihm machen.” 


In short, the inscription parallels Luther word for word, 
but it is not High German, but Low German, the vernacular 
spoken north of a line from Dusseldorf to Berlin. The 
donor, not knowing Low German, nor perhaps the way in 
which the inscription must be read, may have picked out the 
** WERTH ”—which, however, means ‘“* (he) will/shall.” 

The place of origin of the pulpit must then lie in the 
Low German language area. This excludes the two towns 
called Worth, one of which is in Bavaria near Regensburg on 
the Danube, while the other is Woerth-sur-Sauer near Stras- 
bourg in Alsace. Indeed, the Low German form of this place 
name is Werder; all place names ending in -woérth will be 
found in South Germany, all ending in -werder in the North. 
(-werth and -warder are known variants, as are -waard in the 
Netherlands north of the Rhine, and -weerd in the Nether- 
lands south of the Rhine, including Flanders). In all these 
cases the word or termination signifies an island in a river, 
or a piece of land cut off by the artificial or natural straighten- 
ing of a river (“‘ oxbow”’ in America), or even a reclaimed 
swamp. In England this is normally rendered as “ ait, ayot ” 
or “isle ’’: the small islands in the Thames are good examples, 
so is the Isle of Oxney in Kent, 
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The inscriptions on entablature and pedestals raise several 
questions intriguing to the Germanist. In the first place, 
Low German claims to have had Bible translations earlier than 
High German; the “ Liibecker Passional”’ dates from 1471. 
Was the carver quoting from a Low German version or was 
he vernacularising from Luther? (It is generally assumed that 
Luther’s High German version had replaced the vernacular by 
1577— indeed, it gave the deathblow to the rising Low German 
language and literature, which might have become as in- 
dependent as the Dutch of Holland. 

Also, the carver shows a preference for High German 
articles, as witness EIN and, on the pedestal, “‘ DER Evan- 
gelist.” Curious, too, is LEVET/LEVE instead of LIEVET/ 
LIEVE, and WANNIGE instead of WONINGE. These may 
be spelling errors, but a North German master carver of that 
period would have been sufficiently educated to avoid such 
mistakes. Also sufficiently painstaking! If, then, the spel- 
lings represent local oddities of pronunciation, it should 
be possible for a specialist to pin down the pulpit and its 
origin to a particular town, or at least district. 

The central figure of the five arched panels is an old man 
with a snake at his foot. The inscription on his pedestal 
reads “ICK BIN ALLENE DI HERE VNDE GODT” 
(I am alone the Lord and God), which suggests God the Father 
rather than the Son—a bold representation indeed! 


SUSSEX CHURCH PLANS CIX 
THE PARISH CHURCH OF ALL SAINTS, IDEN 


The plan of this church is very irregularly set out. It 
consists of a short Norman nave, the angles of which probably 
survive, with a north and south aisle, each having an arcade 
of two arches of the late twelfth century, the latter being built 
up when the south aisle was destroyed in the sixteenth century. 
East of the nave is a long chancel of thirteenth-century date, 
which opens by two fourteenth-century arches into the north 
chapel, which, as at present built, is fifteenth-century work. 
The west tower had been added in the thirteenth century, but 
was largely rebuilt in the fifteenth, when the north aisle was 
also rebuilt. The aisle arcades both retain their late twelfth- 
century pointed arches and central piers, that on the north 
being octagonal and that on the south square, The east and 
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west responds (north) are moulded corbels, probably repeated 
} on the south, but invisible owing to the filling of the arches. 
The tower is of three stages with an embattled parapet and 
over the west door is a label, which is finished by angels 
holding shields of arms of Scott empaling Lewknor. Sir 
William Scott married Sybil Lewknor c. 1490 and eight years 
after there is record of a bequest towards the work on the 
tower. An unusual feature is a wide stone fireplace in the 


} second stage of the tower. In the chancel, on the north wall, 
is a brass with effigy and inscription to Walter Seller, rector, 
who died in 1427. W.H.G. 


PARISH CHURCH of ALL SAINTS 
IDEN 





Early 12th Century 
Late 19th Century 








Se menwnne. one Ninety: 13th Century 

14th Century 

pr 2 saree 15th Century 
we . ee 3 16th Century 


Modern 
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REPLIES 


BIGNOR VILLA [S.N.Q. XV 165] 


I 


This particular query indulges in some remarkable 
speculations, worthy of the great age of early nineteenth 
century archaeological theorising, when the study of actual 
evidence was rarely contemplated. Yet, if it leaves us with 
the happy thought that even in Roman times the Goodwood 
neighbourhood was famous for its horse-and-vehicle races, 
who will be churlish enough to disbelieve this argument for 
environmental determinism? 

A study of the plans of the other Romano-British villas 
and the literature relating to them,! including even Wood- 
chester—the greatest of them all, should disabuse Mr. Adorian 
of his doubts regarding the likelihood of farm buildings having 
existed near the Farm residence. Moreover, it is difficult to 
see why the proximity of horses should have been tolerated 
if cows and sheep were de trop, or why the dimensions and 
planning of the outbuildings concerned should vary so widely 
if designed for a single species of animal. 

As for chariot-racing, there is, of course, the Horkstow? 
pavement and the Lincoln charioteer relief* to show that such 
sports may have existed in Lincolnshire. But what is the 
evidence at Bignor? The mere existence of a road up the 
hill is hardly stronger evidence for race horses than for per- 
forming elephants—and the Romans had these too. Inci- 
dentally the modern lane alluded to by Mr. Adorian is not 
the Roman track in question, which is, alas, no longer viable 
to motor cars. 

It would be interesting to see a plan of Mr. Adorian’s 
Roman grandstand; his description leaves it difficult to identify 
on the ground. Does he refer to what has hitherto been— 
erroneously ?—regarded as the Agger of Stane Street? The 
** covered way ”’ excavated by Dr. Eliot Curwen‘ can hardly . 
be in question since it was destroyed by Stane Street and is 
thus shown to be pre-Roman. Nevertheless the diagnosis 
of an ancient earthwork is not confined to a choice between 
defensive banks and grandstands, as seems to be concluded 
in paragraph 4, and it is possible that Mr. Adorian refers to 
what have hitherto been regarded as cattle enclosures, perhaps 
belonging to the Villa. One must ask oneself whether chariot- 
racing on the open Down is suitable, or would necessitate a 





' 
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grandstand at all, and if so what shape and structure such a 
thing is likely to have been given. This is not a matter for 
the indulgence of undiluted speculation: there is evidence to 
be studied. Such structures have come down to us elsewhere 
from the Roman age. 

As for the water-supply of the Villa, I too do not doubt 
that there was a well. However that well has not yet been 
found. On the other hand the piped water supply was found 
and is not a figment of imagination, as Mr. Adorian suggests. 
Once again he must apply himself to the evidence. The 
remains were excavated in 1957; and photographs exist and 
can be seen in the Bignor Museum. S. S. FRERE. 


1 J. A. Richmond’s Pelican Roman Britain, with its bibliography. 

2 Most readily accessible nowadays in fig. 24 of Collingwood’s 
Roman Britain (1932). 

3 Arch. Journ, CIIl. 

4 §.A.C. lix, 42-4; 57-8. 


II 


Mr. Adorian seems to be in doubt about the branch 
Roman road that connected the villa with Stane Street, 
and suggests that the existing lane leading steeply up from the 
village of Bignor was the Roman road. He is evidently 
unaware of the existence of the real branch which has, in fact, 
been known for some time and has been fully recorded both 
by the Curwens! and by me.? It leaves Stane Street only some 
200 yards below the open downland, and descends through the 
hanging woods as a steeper but beautifully graded terraceway 
of the type so well known on the Downs. On the other hand, 
the existing lane makes a breakneck descent of the steep escarp- 
ment quite unlike Roman engineering. 

The form of Stane Street on the top of the Down is now 
better understood than in the time of the earlier writers. The 
Curwens’ section® shows the make-up of the agger quite clearly 
and it is certainly a road. The side spaces within the little 
ditches 85 feet apart are now known to be a regular feature of 
main Roman roads in a number of places, though here they 
are metalled as well as the central roadway. 

The notion that chariot-racing took place on the Down 
is apparently unsupported by evidence and indeed seems to 
me quite fantastic. I. D. MARGARY 


1 =§.A.C. LVII, 146 and PI. IV. 
Roman Ways in the Weald, 52 and map-strip G-H, p. 55, 
* §.A.C, LVII, Pl. Il, p. 138, 
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BURPHAM EARTHWORK (S.N.Q. XV 139 and 171).— 
I agree with Mr. W. H. Godfrey’s statement that the Burpham 
Earthwork was used by Alfred or his successors as a fort 
against the Danes. Moreover, this was made quite clear at 
the meeting when the Burghal Hidage was quoted. Burpham, 
however, is not the only case where the English used earlier 
fortifications for these defences, e.g., the Roman walled town 
of Chichester. The position, shape and style of the earth- 
work closely resembles typical Iron Age “ promontory ” 
forts. The answer can come only from a much-to-be-desired 
excavation of this attractive site. A. E. WILSON. 


NOTES 


BURY FERRY. “ The first grantee of a Ferry is sup- 
posed to have represented to the Crown that it would be for 
the public advantage that a ferry should be established in the 
particular locality and then (in consideration of the grantee 
undertaking perpetually to keep up the ferry) the Crown has 
granted to him the exclusive right of ferrying within certain 
limits,”? but there are numerous cases where there was no 
such legal ferry but private individuals provided a boat and 
ferrying as a speculation there being no monopoly, but free 
competition. It is often a matter of doubt into which cate- 
gory any particular ferry is to be placed. 

The Reeve of Bury Manor accounted for the year Michael- 
mas 1392-3 for the rent of the ferry (“‘ passagium ”’) with the 
boat at 5s. and appears to have received a bushel (of corn?) 
for taking the Lord of the Manor’s servants across.2 After 
Henry VIII’s acceptance of the surrender of the Manor of 
Bury from Arundel College, the Receiver accounted for 
19s. 4d. from Sybella Smyth for a messuage and a ferry with a 
boat there.? But the site of the ferry is not stated and the 
Manor was far more extensive than the parish and the ferry 
cannot be assumed to have been that near the Church. In 
any case there is a grave doubt whether the legal ferry would 
exist after the surrender in 1544 without an express new 
grant from the Crown (it does not seem to be included in 
that to FitzAlan). 

The Ferry is not mentioned by the Water Bailiff in 1638 
and is not shown in the maps of 1724 (Budgen) 1795 (Yeakell 
and Gardner) or 1813 (Ordnance) nor in Holiinsworth’s plan 
of the River Arun in 1820 and I have found no reference to 
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it before 1877 (when the fare was 1d. and the boat a “‘ cum- 
brous tub ”’). It only carried pedestrians and on the left bank 
ended at a path to the north face of Amberley Castle which 
was public in 18773 and improved in 1912 by the Amberley 
Parish Council.4 

For many years the Dukes of Norfolk owned the “ Ferry 
Cottage’ and provided and maintained a rowing boat (at 
times two) in which the occupier of Ferry Cottage rowed 
pedestrians across, but in 1926 the Estate Office (the Duke 
was a minor) disclaimed responsibility for the Ferry and after 
discussions with the Bury and Amberley Parish Councils the 
question was settled in March 1927 by the Councils admitting 
that the Duke was under no liability, but the Estate Office 
would make it a condition of a tenancy of the Ferry House 
that the Tenant work the Ferry. In 1951 however the Ferry 
Cottage and Ferry right were sold for £1,050.4 

In 1958 the Ferryman became very ill and the Ferry was 
closed, temporarily, but no one could be found to work it and 
its disuse appears now to be permanent—at all events the 
guide posts which mark the way to the Ferry now (1960) 
add “‘ closed.” G. D. JOHNSTON. 


1 Court of Appeal in Hopkins v. G.N.R. Co. (1877) 2 Q.B.D. 224 
at p. 231. 

2 Lilian E. Brown. “ All about Bury” 1948, pp. 57-59. Also 
West Sussex Gazette 4.1.34. 

3 Chambers Guide to Sussex 1877, p. 104. 

4 West Sussex Gazette 31.x.12; 21.x.26; 28.iv.27; 25.x.51. 


HURTER’S FARM, EAST CHILTINGTON. This was 
a very small but complete four-bay hall house of a simple type, 
apparently of mid-15th century date, consisting of two hall 
bays with two-storied wings at both ends. It was demolished 
in 1956. 

The plan was rectangular and of the simplest possible 
form; there was no overhang of the upper floors either at the 
front or ends. 

The bay measurements were—from south to north— 
between main posts :— 

Solar 9ft. 3in. Hall (south) 3ft. 7in. Hall (north) 
lift. 3in. Service end 10ft. lin. The width is 14ft. 6in. 

The extreme smallness of the hall south bay is a marked 
feature in certain of our local houses and is not apparently 
confined to any particular period. It occurs at ‘* Wilmington,” 
High Street, East Grinstead—14th century (S.A.C. Vol. 80); 
Old Farm, Groombridge—15th century, and elsewhere. 
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There was a very well cut and crenellated moulded beam 
at the north end of the hall, grooved on the underside and the 
jambs of two doorways which appeared to be contemporary 
one at either end. No other effort at ornamentation occurred 
anywhere in the building. 


A slight variation from normal local tradition was noted 
in the position of the stairway in the north bay. Joist- 
mortices in the back of the moulded beam showed quite 
clearly that this had ascended in a direction parallel and 
alongside the hall-buttery portion instead of at right angles 
to it as is generally the case. 


The roof had been of the normal Kingpost and tie beam 
pattern, but roughly half of it (on the south side) had been re- 
framed in purlin and strut form, possibly at the time the main 
central chimney was built. The kingpost had been removed 
when this work was done. 


The framing had apparently been of large panels with 
curved braces but had been much altered by later insertions, 
culminating in a good deal of infilling of brick (on edge) 
covered externally by weather boarding. The lower storey 
had been underpinned to a large extent by brickwork of the 
18th and 19th centuries. 


Traces of at least three windows of the simple diagonal- 
barred type occurred in the ground floor rooms at either end. 
The roof was covered with tiles, but from its steepness, no doubt 
was originally thatched. 


At a certain stage of the demolition the house provided a 
very interesting opportunity for study. After the roof tiles 
and wall cladding had been removed the skeleton was revealed 
of a complete example of the small local house, exhibiting 
practically all the normal alterations, conversion and repairs 
which are to be found in these houses. 


R. T. MASON. 


WISBOROUGH GREEN CHURCH VESSELS. The 
Close Roll for 3 Edward III m. 2 has an entry which is calen- 
dared at p. 511 as follows: 28th December 1329. To the 
Sheriff of Sussex. Order to restore to Richard de Castello 
clerk his lands goods and chattels which were taken into the 
King’s hands upon his being charged with breaking the church 
of Wyseberge and of stealing a cross and chalice price £20 
before Ralph de Camoys and his fellows the King’s Justices 
to deliver Chichester gaol the late King having ordered the 
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Sheriff of the county to restore to Richard his lands goods 
and chattels because he had purged his innocence before the 
Bishop of Chichester to whom he had been delivered according 


to the privilege of the clergy which order has not yet been 
executed. 


EXCAVATIONS AT HIGH ROCKS, TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS. Excavations have been made in the Iron Age hill- 
fort at High Rocks, Tunbridge Wells, directed by Mr. James 
Money, M.A., F.S.A., under the auspices of the Sussex Archaeo- 


logical Society and with the support of the Kent Archaeological 
Society. 


Last year’s work, which was concentrated on finding 
evidence of occupation within the fort, uncovered a substantial 
amount of pottery, three hearths and, in the centre of the fort, 
the remains of a small timber building sheltered on the north- 
west by a wattle fence. 


The site was first fortified somewhere between 150 and 

100 B.C., by a group of Wealden people, to meet the threat of 

the first Belgic incursions from the continent. This first phase 

was followed by an interval during which the defences were 

abandoned and the site turned over to cultivation. The site 

was refortified early in the first century A.D., again to counter 

' external pressure from Belgic people, who were by this time 

firmly established in other parts of the country. This emergency 

also passed and was succeeded by another peaceful phase in 
Romano-British times. 


The 1960 plans are to excavate the extensive East Entrance, 
where masonry work is known to exist and where a trackway, 
which is thought to be prehistoric, leads away from the fort. 
The object will be first to uncover and plan the entrance in its 
original form and as modified in the later period of fortifica- 
tion; and secondly to seek further evidence for dating more 
exactly the various phases of the hill-fort. 


MEN OF BOSHAM. On the 26th May 1960 Mr. Justice 
Paull gave judgment in the High Court on a claim! in respect 
of the use of Bosham Quay and foreshore owned by the Lord 
of the Manor. This Manor was “ ancient demesne,” i.e., 
a Royal Manor of Edward the Confessor and the Lord enjoyed 
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the Liberty of Wreck of the Sea which involved owning the 
foreshore.2. Though it was not known how long a quay had 
stood in its present position, it was clear that some form of 
landing must have existed there or thereabouts from an early 
date and there was no evidence that it did not exist in 1189.% 
The Judge then referred to entries in the Close and other 
Rolls* that the Men and Tenants of (successive) Lords of the 
Manor be quit of toll and other customs throughout the realm 
and decided that the phrase “‘ men and tenants ” used in such 
documents did not include all inhabitants of the manor or 
parish but only Tenants (including leaseholders) holding 
land directly from the Lord and that the freedom of “‘ Men of 
Bosham ”’ from toll, &c., was limited (so far as the Lord was 
concerned) to the right permanently to moor a boat (owned 
by the Tenant and used primarily by him for the purpose of 
fishing) on the foreshore (or to have a “* mud berth ’’) free 
of charge and to use the quay without payment but for the 
purpose only of embarking on or disembarking from such 
boat or unloading fish from such boat or placing fishing tackle 
on board. The boat could be kept moored to the Quay for 
reasonably short periods not longer than a reasonable period 
between two consecutive tides if the owner decided to fish on 
each of such tides. 


1 Iveagh v. Martin: reported 1960, 3 W.L.R.310 and summary in 
the ** Times ” of the 27th May 1960. 


2 Quo warranto Rolls 1279 and see S.A.C. Ixxxiv 65; Close Roll 
1385, 9 Ric. II. m. 28. Calendar p. 30. 


3 1189 is the date of Richard I’s coronation and accepted as the 
start of legal memory. 


* Close Rolls If Ric. 11.m. 1. Calendar p. 417; 1 Hy. IV Part I. 
m. 19. Calendar p. 39; 2 Hy. IV. Part I. m. 17. Calendar p. 243; 
and Letters Patent of Elizabeth I. and 4 James I (1607). 


THE ROMAN ROAD NEAR BODIAM STATION 
(Grid Reference lin. Ordnance Map 5L/783252). The Roman 
road from Rochester to Hastings has been proved and shown 
on the lin. Ordnance Map as far as the road leading from 
Benenden to Sandhurst, which joins the Hawkhurst-Sandhurst 
road 4 mile west of Sandhurst. Thence southward it is 
shown on the 6in. Ordnance Map on a bearing of 199.05! 
(true), as “‘ site of ancient road.” 


In the garden of a cottage 650 feet NE of Sandhurst 
Cross the road was discovered at 2ft. 6in. deep, still on a 
bearing (true) of 199.05. 
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At Bodiam near the Railway Station the west side of a 
** metalled ’> roadway was discovered when the Post Office 
telephone contractors were digging a cable trench 4ft. 6in. deep. 

Colonel Oliver and myself examined this site, and saw 
the edge of a metalled road composed approx.: 2 inches of 
iron ore (heavy in metal) resting on sandstone blocks laying 
on clay. The iron ore surface was 3ft. lin. below the present 
grass verge level on what is known as the “ Ferry ’” nowadays. 

The line of the suggested Roman road was still 199.05 
true bearing, and this line looking south cut the red triangle 
road sign just by the south gate of the Railway yard. 

More cable trenches were dug at points both towards 
Bodiam and Staplecross, but no sign of this road was found 
in them. 

As the road was found only 380 feet to the south and 
4lft. to the east of the Romano-British site found by Colonel 
Hill it is reasonable to consider this is the Roman road. 

The crossing of the Rother River in Roman times was 
supposed to have been at Bodiam Bridge, but if the line 
remains straight, it would seem to have occurred 135 feet to 
the east, and downstream towards Bodiam Castle. 


G. M. PUCKLE. 


SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
LOCAL MEETINGS 


MICHELHAM PRIORY MEETING 


This meeting was held on Saturday 9th April 1960 on the 
occasion of the formal taking over of Michelham Priory and 
the Endowment Fund, munificent gifts which are very much 
appreciated. The site and buildings were conveyed by Mrs. 
R. H. Hotblack to the Sussex Archaeological Trust on charit- 
able trusts providing for their opening to the public and the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Inchcape (in memory of his friend John Fletcher 
Boughey killed in action in 1940) provided an Endowment 
Fund of £30,000 for maintenance and repairs (without which 
the Trust would have been unable to accept the responsibility 
of ownership). 

The morning was rainy, but before the time of the meeting 
the sun came out for the rest of the afternoon and enabled 
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the fine buildings and their charming setting to be well dis- | 
played. At 2.30 p.m. outside the entrance to the residential y 
buildings Mr. Bentham Stevens outlined the events leading 

up to the gifts. Mrs. Hotblack was most unfortunately laid 

low with illness and unable to attend, but on her behalf Lord 
Inchape handed over to Mr. Stevens (for the Trust) the con- 
veyance of the property and Mr. Margary expressed the thanks 

and appreciation of the Trust. Members then entered the 
building, and Lord Gage unveiled a memorial plaque to John i 
Fletcher Boughey. While members awaited their turn to go 
round the house, Mr. Emil Godfrey addressed them on the 
history and architecture of the buildings. A good tea was 
provided in the restaurant in the grounds. G.D.J. 





CUCKMERE HAVEN 


A very enjoyable meeting was held on Saturday May ' 

14th, when, under the leadership of Mr. J. E. Wadey, about 

55 members and friends assembled at South Hill Barn, 
Chyncton, on the east of Seaford Head, for a walk by way of 

Hope Valley and the cliffs to Cuckmere Haven, returning 
along the western side of the Cuckmere valley and by a foot- 

path over the wide fields to Chyncton Farm. The history of 
Chyncton and Exceat was outlined by Mr. Wadey, and the 
memorial stone marking the position of the former parish 
church of Exceat was pointed out to members, in its remote 
situation high up on the spur of the Downs beyond the 
Cuckmere. The walk also passed within view of the site of 

the mediaeval village known as Poynings Town, situated on the 
western slopes of the Cuckmere valley just to the south-east 

of Chyncton Farm. The weather was ideal for the occasion, 
showing the white cliffs of the Seven Sisters to full advantage 

above a blue sea, and the distant landmarks of Birling Gap y 
and the disused Belle Tout Lighthouse were pointed out. 

Mr. Wadey recalled some of the exciting events that had taken 

place in the Haven in earlier times when shipping was liable 

to attacks by the French. 1.D.M. 


SUMMER MEETING 1960 


This meeting, held on Wednesday the 15th June 1960 ' 
was favoured with bright sunny weather with a cool breeze, 
especially appreciated after the storms of the previous day. 

Members and their friends assembled at Bosham Church, 
where they were welcomed by the Vicar (the Rev. Bransby 
Jones), who touched on the traditions of Canute’s encounter 
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with the tide and of the burial here of his daughter. Then 
Dr. A. E. Wilson gave a very interesting account of the Manor 
and the former Monastic organisation and of the fabric of the 
Church. After lunch, members reassembled in Green Lane 
Field (south of Lavant House), where Mrs. Day and Mr. 
A. Langdale very kindly allowed parking, and viewed this 
section of the Chichester Dykes (S.A.C. Ixxv, 65, and xciv, 
139). Here, at a breach in the dykes, Miss K. M. E. Murray, 
F.S.A., gave a most lucid account of the remains of the Dykes 
and the theories advanced as to why they were made and 
showed several photographs of excavations and a little pottery, 
but such finds have on the whole been scanty and uninforma- 
tive and until further evidence is obtained no definite reason 
for or the date of their formation can be advanced. Mr. 
Margary suggested that one reason for the small gap in the 
Dyke where the party stood may have been that it was the site 
of the recently discovered Roman road from Chichester to 
Milland (S.A.C. xci, 5). 

The party then proceeded to Westbourne, appreciating 
the fine Yew Walk in the Churchyard, the age of which is not 
established. At the Church they were received by the Rector 
(the Rev. A. Blee) and a former Rector (the Rev. M. T. 
Dodds) spoke of the history of the Church fabric in detail, 
not sparing criticism of the works of past rectors. An old 
chalice and other plate were on view in the vestry. 

This very successful meeting (skilfully organised and 
conducted by Dr. Wilson) concluded with tea provided by the 
Westbourne Women’s Institute and therefore (needless to say) 
of a high degree of excellence. G.D.J. 


BIGNOR VILLA 


On Monday July 18th 1960 the 149th anniversary of the 
discovery of the Villa by his great-great-grandfather, Captain 
Tupper, the present owner, invited the Council and 100 mem- 
bers of the Sussex Archaeological Society to the opening of the 
museum, built recently on the site of the Roman Villa at 
Bignor. 

The Duke of Norfolk performed the opening ceremony, 
and in his speech reminded us of the long period that Captain 
Tupper and his ancestors had farmed the land around the 
villa and of the care they had taken for its preservation. 

The President, Mr. F. Bentham Stevens. thanked his 
Grace for the encouragement he had given io the Society, 
and expressed the hope that in the near future he would become 
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our President, as his father and grandfather had done in the 
past. 

An interesting talk was given by Professor I. A. Rich- 
mond, Director of the Society of Antiquaries of London, on 
Roman Britain, with special reference to the Bignor Villa, 
which he considered to be probably the home of a wealthy 
Romano-British landowner. 

Mr. Margary thanked the Professor for coming and for 
his talk. 

After the speeches tea was provided by Captain Tupper, 
and the Villa and Museum were inspected. 

In all about 400 guests were present and were fortunate 
to enjoy fine weather though with a very boisterous wind. 


A.B.B. 


MEETING AT HORSTED KEYNES 


On Wednesday 17th August 1960 a Local Meeting of the 
Society was held at Horsted Keynes. Members and their 
friends assembled in the very pleasant gardens of Tremans, 
by the kindness of Mr. and Mrs. Pilkington, and heard Mr. 
Austen Hall talk on the varied and interesting architecture 
of the house and its past owners. Afterwards small parties 
toured the house. 

The party after tea visited Horsted Keynes Church, where 
Mr. John L. Denman, who is responsible for a great deal of 
excellent restoration work recently in the course of which 
many interesting features have been uncovered, spoke on its 
early history, and vicissitudes in its architectural development. 
Mr. G. F. J. Cumberlege afterwards gave a very entertaining 
account of the journal of the Reverend Giles Moore, Rector 
from 1655-1679, the original of which is preserved here. 

An excellent tea, arranged and served by members of the 
Women’s Institute, was enjoyed between these two visits at 
Horsted Keynes School. N.E.S.N. 


COUNCIL MEETING 


2nd April 1960. Present: Mr. I. D. Margary in the chair 
and seventeen others. Forty-three new members were elected 
and two deaths and two resignations reported. The Halland 
Park Board (see under “ Laughton,” ante p. 142) having been 
handed over to the Society by the British Museum, it was 
directed that a few representative coins be exhibited in a 
specially made case built into the wall at Barbican House, 
and a special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Margary for 


; 
| TET: | " 
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his generous donation which rendered such purchase possible. 
The Worthing Corporation had agreed with regard to the 
clearance of scrub on Cissbury that there be no disturbance of 
the surface and the army trenches be filled in under proper 
supervision. A convector heater had been installed in the 
upper room of the Barbican. Mr. Salzman was appointed 
Honorary Librarian with power to choose an Honorary 
Assistant. Mr. G. L. Remnant was appointed to the Church- 
yard Memorial Committee in place of the late Miss E. M. 
Gardner. The charge for entrance to Wilmington Priory 
was raised to lIs., with corresponding increases for children 
and parties. 


SUSSEX ARCHAEOLOGICAL TRUST 
The following are at present the times of opening of the 


various places under the control of the Trust. (*appended to a 
time signifies ‘“‘ or dusk if earlier ”’). 


Days Hours Described 
LEWES 
Castle Weekdays 10.0-6.0* 
Sundays, May-Sept. 2.0-5.0 
Barbican House Weekdays 10.0-6.0* S.A.C. 1xxxii, 3 
Bull House M. W. F. 3.0-6.0 
SOUTHOVER 
(LEWES) 
Anne of Cleves’ 
House Weekdays 10.0-6.0* S.A.C. Ixv, 1 
CUCKFIELD 
Legh Manor W. F. 2.30-5.0 S.A.C. Ixxviii 161 
NEW SHOREHAM 
Marlipins Particulars from 


Mr. Gerard Smith, 
25 Buckingham 
Road, 
Shoreham-by-Sea 


WEST HOATHLY 


Priests House March to October: S.A.C. Ixxi, 128 
Weekdays except 
Thursdays 11.0-1.0 
Sundays 2.0-6.0 
November to 
February: 
Saturdays only 2.0-6.0 
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WEST TARRING 


(WoRTHING) Daily excluding } 
Thomas a Becket’s Sundays and 
Cottages Mondays. Apply: 10.30-12.30 S.A.C. Ixxiv, 209 
Parsonage Row 6 Parsonage Row 2.0-6.0* 
WILMINGTON May-Sept. S.A.C. Ixix, 1 and 
Priory Weekdays except 29; Ixx, 211 
Fridays 10.0-6.0* 
? Sundays 2.0-5.0 
ANGMERING 
Pigeon House M. T. W. F. 3.0-5.0 S.N.Q. viii, 113 i 
Sat. by previous 
appointment 
MICHELHAM 
PRIORY 
(near Hailsham) May-Sept. S.A.C. |xvii, 1 
Weekdays except 
Fridays 10.30-6.0 
Sundays 10.30-6.0 


The following are not specifically opened but can be seen 
from the Public Roads :— 


ARDINGLY 
Village Sign 
HARTFIELD 
Holtye Roman Road S.A.C. 1xxxi, 43 
KEYMER S.N.Q. i , 255; 
Oldiand Mill ili, 127 
WILMINGTON 
Long Man } 
Fees to Non-Members 
Parties of 
Adult Child Parties Children 
Lewes Castle .. = be 1/- 6d. 6d. 3d. 
Barbican House ‘ ‘ii 1/- 6d. 6d. 3d. 
Castle and Barbican House 
(Combined ticket) . sf, 1/6 1/- 9d. 6d. 
Anne of Cleves’ House... ——i/- 6d. 6d. 3d. ? 
Priests House .. ‘iia on 1/- 6d. 6d. 3d. 
Wilmington Priory .. oe 1/- 6d. 6d. 3d | 
Bull House... me " 6d. -- = = 
Legh Manor .. ate ae 1/- 
Tarring Cottages or ses 6d. 
Michelham Priory... oe Grounds 1/-, House and Grounds 2/6. 
Marlipins ag Voluntary Collections in box. 
No charge for the remainder. 
(This supercedes the Particulars in S.N.Q. xiii, 93) > 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE ] 
At its two meetings on March 16th and June 22nd, 1960, 


the Research Committee discussed among other things the 
following: 
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BOTOLPHS. Mr. Holden reported his further investiga- 
tions into the bulldozing of “*Saltpans”’ at Botolphs in the 
Adur Valley. They were not saltpans but waste products 
from salting workings unlikely to yield any reliable archaeo- 
logical evidence. As many would remain untouched it was 
decided that no further action was needed. 

BODIAM. Col. Lemmon and Mr. Margary reported on 
the fortnight’s excavations carried out there by Col. Hill 
with help from a member of the Institute of Archaeology and 
of Mr. Manwaring Baines from Hastings Museum. The trench 
had passed through several occupation layers and a detailed 
report with drawings would be forthcoming later. Workmen 
digging a trench alongside the nearby road to Bodiam Bridge 
had exposed part of the Roman road on its expected course 
(see p. 206 above). 

HARTING. Miss Keefe reported and showed drawings 
of handpainted decoration on the wall of a house in High 
Street, Harting. 17th- and 18th-century knives and forks 
had been found beneath the floor of the same room. 


WORTHING. Mr. Lewis reported that further work at 
Wykeham Road, Worthing, had revealed another clay oven 
and two ditches of the Roman period yielded much Ist- and 
2nd-century pottery. 

NORTH BERSTED. Mr. Lewis reported prehistoric and 
mediaeval pottery from a field S.E. of Rookey Farm. 


CHICHESTER. Mr. Holmes reported that the site of the 
Roman Catholic Church at Southgate had yielded signs of a 
Roman occupation before the Roman Wall was built; but 
that cellars and other foundations had removed most remains 
of the Roman Wall and destroyed any evidence there may 
have been of a Roman gate there. 

Dr. Wilson reported that building operations in an 
extension of the County Hall had revealed a Roman drainage 
ditch containing pottery which dated throughout the whole 
Roman period. With the assent of the County Council, 
excavation was proceeding. 


SUTTON COMMON. Mr. Holden reported that he and his 
wife had found two unrecorded barrows (see S.N.Q. xv, 175). 


BARKHALE CAMP. Mr. Margary reported on Mrs. Seton 
Williams’ lecture at the Institution of Archaeology on her 
two seasons’ excavation in the Neolithic causewayed camp. 
She welcomed his suggestion to publish her finding in S.A.C. 

A.E.W. 
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MISS LUCAS 


Miss Lucas, who since 1923 has been the Assistant 
Secretary of the Society, has found it necessary for reasons of 
health to retire from her post. 

During the long period of 37 years since her appointment 
Miss Lucas has been a familiar figure at Barbican House and 
at the many meetings for the details of which she has been 
responsible. Of the individual members of the Society only 
about 30 were elected prior to 1923, so that Miss Lucas has 
carried out the necessary work incidental to the election of 
the great majority of the existing members as well as of many 
more who were elected during her term of office, but whose 
membership has now ceased. She therefore has a unique 
acquaintance with the personnel of the Society. 

Although she has always disclaimed any special technical 
qualifications she has during her long years of service acquired 
an intimate knowledge of all the details of the Museum and 
Library at Barbican House and of the Society’s affairs gener- 
ally. 

In all her work Miss Lucas has devoted herself to promot- 
ing the interests of the Society and the smooth running of its 
machinery, and she will be much missed by the members. 

Members marked in a tangible way their appreciation of 
the conspicuous services rendered by her, and the presentation 
was made on the occasion of the Council Meeting held on the 
6th February 1960 when the President (Mr. F. Bentham 


Stevens) entertained her and the members of the Council to 
lunch at the “ Bull.” 


REVIEWS 


THE ANCIENT TOWN OF RYE 


Geoffrey S. Bagley (Corporation of Rye 1960, 80 pp. and 
end map and 17 illustrations. 2s. 6d.). 


This is the Official Guide to Rye and everything that a 
good guide should be and fully carries out the author’s promise 
in the introduction that it is not a history of the town nor a 
repository of potted information hastily assembled from exist- 
ing books, but gives an accurate account of the Borough within 
small compass—a slim volume that will fit the pocket or the 
handbag. No one should visit Rye without a copy of this 
guide. G.D.J. 
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A CHRONICLE OF BUXTED 

Greville Cooke (The Uckfield Press, 1960, \\lpp. and 
8 illustrations). 

This, as its sub-title states, consists of some annals of the 
church and rectors (the author is the present Rector), but there 
is some mention of the Lords of the Manor and their house 
and the buildings in the old village near the church. The 
arrangement is chronological, which is suitable for this type 
of book and gives a better impression of the continuity than 
the more familiar method of treating the several features 
independently. There is little original matter, but the author 
reproduces in a very readable form facts industriously collected 
from many sources, some (especially the archiepiscopal 
registers) not always easy of access. There are clerical errors 
(chiefly in dates) which will be corrected in a later edition. 

G.D.J. 


BRITISH ARCHAEOLOGY—-A BOOK LIST 


Council for British Archaeology (10 Bolton Gardens, 
London, S.W.5. Paper covers 44 pp., 1960. 5s. 6d. postage 
4d.). 

The purpose of this publication, according to its letter- 
press, is to list those books which provide a good introduction 
to the subject and it does not claim to be a comprehensive 
bibliography on British archaeology. It is further stated that 
the list is intended for the use of amateur archaeologists, 
students and teachers of history, geography, local studies and 
Latin, with a special section for children. The compilation 
appears adequately to carry out this purpose. It is a pity that 
“* amateur ”’ is used in a deprecatory sense. G.D.J. 


DECORATIVE CAST IRONWORK IN GREAT BRITAIN 

By Raymond Lister. (Published by G. Bell & Sons Ltd. 
35s.). 

This is a most satisfactory and even fascinating book. 
The author is exceptionally well qualified, being both an 
engineer, a blacksmith and an artist. Whilst there are some 
excellent photographic illustrations, the great charm of the 
book lies in the number of black-and-white illustrations by 
the author. Figure 57, a “‘ Capriccio” of Victorian oddities, 
is of peculiar interest. 

Naturally there is a strong Sussex interest in this work, 
and all the well-known Sussex showpieces in cast iron, from 
the famous gun at Pevensey to the Burwash slab ORATE 
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P. ANNEMA JHONE COLINS (Pray for the soul of Joan 
Colins), which Kipling made famous in “‘ The Conversion of 
St. Wilfrid,” are illustrated. The chapter covering what could 
be termed “‘ municipal” cast ironwork is timely, and the 
arcading in Madeira Drive, Brighton, as well as the bandstand 
on Kings Road, remind us that this typically Victorian type 
of architectural ironwork is well worthy of study. 

These are obvious points to mention, but the book itself 
is lightly and easily written, even in the very clear technical 
chapters, and I can see it becoming an ideal Christmas gift 
book for lovers of all things Sussex. This does not mean that 
the broader aspects of cast ironwork are not dealt with, and 
for the education of those not so well informed the difference 
between cast and wrought ironwork, and the mechanics of 
both, are clearly explained. T.S. 


A GUIDE TO PREHISTORIC ENGLAND 

By Nicholas Thomas. B. T. Batsford Ltd. 1960. 
Price 30s. 

This is a most valuable gazetteer of the better-known 
sites of Prehistoric England, very well produced and with 
good illustrations. The important information about each 
site, its map reference, type, period, the repository of its finds, 
etc., is clearly given. Naturally in a work of this kind there 
must be omissions, and Sussex archaeologists will regret that no 
mention is made of the Highdown Hill antiquities, perhaps 
one of the most interesting of our archaeological areas, or 
of the Late Bronze Age settlement on Newbarn Down, or the 
Iron Age settlement at Muntham Court, Findon, where a 
similar site to Park Brow has been more extensively un- 
covered. Similar omissions probably occur in counties of 
which the reviewer has not such detailed knowledge. The 
author, however, covers this criticism when he says that the 
gazetteer is not an exhaustive list of pre-Roman earthworks, 
but a selection. 

Mr. Thomas has written a very clear introduction, giving 
the latest views on English prehistory, illustrated with photo- 
graphs of complete vessels of the various periods. This 
should be invaluable to students to whom a knowledge of 
prehistoric pottery, the most common evidence on most 
sites, is essential. There is also a valuable glossary of archaeo- 
logical terms and a good bibliography. 

We look forward to Mr. Thomas’s production of a com- 
panion to the present work, a Guide to Roman Britain. 

G.P.B. 
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SOMERSET AND DORSET 


(Founded in 1888) 


EDITORS: 
For Somerset: Mr. T. J. Hunt, Orchard End, Cheddon Road, Taunton, Soms. 
For Dorset: Mr. P. N. Dawe, Storridge Farm Cottage, Beaminster, Dorset. 


Annual Subscription: 10/-; to be sent to Mr. Hugh Foster, Hon. Sec. and 
Treasurer, Stocklinch Manor, Ilminster, Somerset. 


Friends of Lewes Society 


If you are fond of Lewes you are urged to join this Society, whose objects are 
to arouse a lively and practical interest in the town and its setting, and to help 
preserve in its architecture and character all that is best from the past, to defend 
the beauty of the town and its surroundings and to ensure that its future develop- 
ment shall be worthy of its civic tradition and history. 


Annual Subscription 5/-. Applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss BARBARA CROOK, WesT House, SOUTHOVER, or to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. G. H. Ayres, BARCLAYS BANK, LEWES. 





James Waters and Son Ltd. 


Specialists for 95 years in Country House Building, Period Restoration 
Work and Model Farm Building 


Forest Row, Sussex 
Phone: No. 474 (2 lines) 











Sussex Archeological Society 


Members are reminded that the Castle, Barbican House, Anne of Cleves 
House and Bull House, all in Lewes, are open to Members and well deserve 
repeated visits. Anne of Cleves House is vested in the Sussex Archaeological 
Trust. So are Wilmington Priory and the Long Man, which together form 
an interesting object for an expeditition. 


Other properties held by the Trust are Michelham Priory; The Marlipins, 
Shoreham; Parsonage Row, West Tarring; Legh Manor near Ansty in Cuckfield; 
The Priest’s House, West Hoathly; and Pigeon House, Angmering. 


[P.T.O 











GENEALOGICAL RESEARCH 
undertaken in Sussex and London 


Parish Registers Probate Registries | Record Offices 
and other Repositories searched 


Enquiries: Miss G. B. PRIDDLE, Proyart, Old Fort Road, 
Shoreham-by-Sea, Sussex 




















Holleyman & Treacher 
Limited 
Antiquarian Books 
Prints, Maps & Music 


You are invited to inspect our well classified 
stock of over 50,000 volumes. 














Books on Sussex, Archaeology, History and 
Antiquarian Subjects a speciality. 


Catalogues issued regularly, and out-of-print 
and rare books sought for and reported free 
of charge. 


OUR MUSIC ROOM is also a speciality. 
A large stock of piano, orchestral, organ 
and vocal scores is kept carefully classified 
for your inspection. Music catalogues issued. 


To the lover of Sussex we can always show 
our unique collection of early Sussex maps, 
prints and water colours. 


Libraries Purchased 
* 


21a and 22 Duke Street, Brighton 1 


Phone Brighton 28007 
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